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any one else shall take any step to secure a negro or any
other delegation from the Sonth. I do not want the nomina-
tion unless it comes freely from the people of the Bepubli-
ean States, because they believe in me, and because they
believe I can carry their States. And in the South I want
to make it as clear as a bell that I have acted in the way
I have on the negro question simply because I hold myself
the heir of the policies of Abraham Lincoln and would be
incapable of abandoning them to serve political or per-
sonal ends."

To the Governor of a leading Northern State he wrote
on March 23, 1903:

"I do not quite understand the serious tone in which
you speak of the possibility of my appointments returning
to cause trouble in the future. Do you mean as regards
my nomination as President! I have followed your advice
and given no thought whatever to that, agreeing with what
you said, that the way for me to do was to make a first-
class President and let the nomination take care of itself/'

A notable incident had arisen in Oregon. There had been
a good deal of fraud and lax work in certain land offices
in that State, and the President had informed the two
United States Senators from Oregon that he would not re-
appoint a certain land official but would appoint in his place
any fit man whom they might name. The two Senators de-
clined to select a successor, believing that by so doing the
President would permit the incumbent to remain in office.
On August 25, 1903, the President considerably astonished
the two Senators by sending to each of them a letter in
which he said:

"I cannot permit the incumbent to retain his position
because there is a deadlock about his successor. He will
be removed at once. In appointing his successor, and in
appointing all other officers to these places, I must keep
in mind that it is I who am primarily responsible for the
appointment, not the Senators. If I appoint a man who is